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EUCLID’S SIXTH BOOK. 


a„gle of the one equal to one angle of the other, they may be 
placed with those angles coined, ng, as tn the case of the 
triangles A B C, D B F, and it is easy to see that the ratio 
of their areas may be found in the same way, that is, by 
multiplying- together the ratios of the sides. The fact is 
easily assimilated, and, when the fact has been assimilated, 
it is not hard to remember the words in which Euclid 
clothes it. When the ratios (B D to B A and B E to B C) 
are equal, DBF is to AB F as ABB is to ABC. Under 
these circumstances the triangles are said to be in continued 
proportion, and D B F is said to have to A B C the duplicate 
ratio of that which it has to A B F, that is, of D B to A B, or 
B F to B C ; but these are mere matters of phraseology, 
having only an arbitrary connection with geometrical truth. 
If D C be joined, the ratios B D to B A and B E to B C still 
being supposed equal, the areas of A B F and D B C are 
equal, since each bears the same ratio to the area of A B C. 
This is an important geometrical truth, but it is only by 
convention that such triangles are said to have the sides 
about their equal angles reciprocally proportional. What 
we have seen to be true of triangles must also be true of the 
parallelograms, which are the doubles of those triangles and 
therefore of rectangles (oblongs). Consideration of the same 
figure will render many other truths easy of assimilation as 

beVamUeftoAc’ give " circums tances, U F must’ 

.0 A z^si ^s 1 :: ° ® \ AB C > ******* 

converse' 6 *e book, Ind iSiu 

enjoying geo^ry^^^t^^cAto^h Ch ‘ W ^ “P^ 6 ° f 
Euclid. How lone* shall • t- at the avera g e boy hates 
understanding to ohrTA n g lan( l continue to sacrifice 
pretty little .geometry to Euclid’s 

anything,” “A. line is th- 1 - ,. P ° lnt ls that which is not 

one direction "—and so on^ Th ^ an >'. thin g'> except in 
teachers are at the mem f lei . e * S a not ^ on abroad that 
a fallacy. Even in nren^ ° exam * ners in this matter. It is 
which no riders are for an examination in 

to the letter than to the • lrn I )ortance is attached rather 
policy, as well as sound comm 1 ° f £uclld ’ s Proofs— it is good 
first, and her old world s Pr on sense, to introduce geometry 

-servant Euclid afterwards. 


“OURSELVES, OUR SOULS, AND BODIES” 

Book of Common Prayer 

-Self-, eve, ence. s«if. k „„wl e d g ., ^U m ^ Tmnyson 

The whole question of self-management and self . 
implies a dual self. There is a self Perception 

self who .8 reverenced, a self who knows and a self „ h „ * 
known, a self who controls and a self who is controls 
rhts, of a dual self, is perhaps our most intimate and our 
least-acknowledged consciousness. We are a little afraid of 
metaphysics, and are still more afraid of self-consciousness 
and we do not take the trouble to analyse our fears. 

It is well that we should fear to wander into regions of 
mind which we have no plummet to fathom, and from which 
we are incompetent to bring back any good thing. It is 
well, too, that we should dread that form of self-consciousness 
which makes us sensitively, or timorously, or proudly aware 
of our individual peculiarities. But, for fear of Scylla and 
Charybdis, we have avoided unduly a channel which leads to 
a haven where we would be. 

Our business here is not to attempt any psychological 
explanation of the fact of the two selves of which each of us 
is aware ; but, rather, to get some clear notions about that, 
let us call it, objective self, the conduct of which is the chief 
business of that other troublesome subjective self, of which we 
are all too much and too unpleasantly aware. 

One of the miseries of thoughtful children and young 
people arises from their sense of the worthlessness of this 
poor, pushing, all too prominent self. Ihey are aware that 
they are cross and clumsy, rude and “ horrid. Nobody can 
like them. If even their mother does so, it must be because 
she does not quite see how disagreeable they are. amty, 
the laying of oneself out for the approbation ot others is 
very possible, even to children of generous temper. But I 
doubt if conceit is possible to any but the more ^ 
minds, content to shape their opinions, even arou „d 

upon what they suppose to be the opinions 
them. 
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SOULS, AND BODIES. 


But for the uneasy some knowledge of 

is the navigation of Q f t h e vessel is not only 

the carrying and saiingf P ^ from the obsession of 

beneficent in itse , u thesu bjective self we have called it, 
that tiresome other self, th ^ subject i we eat the 

of which we become aware in tnat uay 

tL of .he tree of knowledge, and leave the parad.se of 
he unconscious child. This awaken, ng must come to us all 
and is not necessarily in our case of the nature of gu.lt, but 
it is the cause of uneasiness and self-depreciation. 

Anv attempt to define the limits of each part of the dual 
self baffles us. We cannot tell where one begins and the 
other ends. But after every effort of thought which con- 
vinces us that we are but one, we become aware again of 
ourselves as two. Perhaps if we say that the one is the 
unsatisfactory self which we produce in our lives, the other 
the self of great and beautiful possibilities, which we are 
aware of as an integral part of us, it is all we can do towards 
grasping this evasive condition of our being. It may help us 
for a moment to regard the human soul as a vast estate which 
it rests with us to realise. By soul, I mean all that we are, 
including even the visible presentment of us, all our powers of 
thinking, knowing, loving, judging, appreciating, achieving. 
There is only one authoritative estimate of the greatness of 
the human soul. It is put into the balances with the whole 
world, and the whole world, glorious and beautiful as it is, 
weighs as nothing in the comparison. But we lose the value 
of this utterance of our Lord’s because we choose to think that 
He is speaking of a relative and not an intrinsic value. That 
t e soul of a man is infinitely great, beautiful and precious 
in itse we do not venture to think ; partly, because religion, 
or e most part, teaches a self-abasement and effacement 
contrary to the spirit and the teaching of Christ. 

We are indebted to the Belgian sage, M. Maeterlinck, for 
. " lca 10 " ° the greatness of the soul, a vindication the 

the relicin^ ecaase be does not approach the subject from 
witness. °He bUt bnn & s ’ as it were, an outside 

philosonhv b T pro ^ abl T ad ded nothing to the content of 
reminded a cr 77™ great need to be reminded, and 

do this for us"’ ° * 6 tblngs tbat belong to our life ; and to 
this for us is a service. His contention, that in Emily 


OURSELVES, OUR SOULS, AND 


BODIES.” 


Bront6 we have an examnle nf tv. 

the soul, seems to me a just one • thatTd ' ran S e ot 
up almost in isolation in a remote mr d 1Cate S lrl » brought 
to sound the depths of human J" • ^ Sh ° Uld be able 

tragedy and gather the fruits of huml’ Conc ^ lve °f human 
fair illustration of the majesty of the 27*^ ** * ^ 
because she was not amontj the cr r p a t ’ a11 the more so 
or achievement. When we tnrn f “ ei,tler virtue 

to a Shakespere, aNe;,! rLrr“dfrr^ Uy n Br0nt< 

a Howard, we begin to discern 

which contains a measure for all tv,; . y °* tbat soul 

but we leave off to„ sol' Z 

we are too shame-faced to acknowledge to ourselves that it s 
... our own immensity we find some sort of measure for the r s 
Are there any l.ttle men > Perhaps not. It may be that a 
the properties of the soul are present in everyone, developed 
or undeveloped, in greater or lesser degree. So Christ seems 
to have taught ; and many a poor and insignificant soul has 
been found to hold capacity for Him. 

But here is a case in which the greater is blessed (or 
cursed rj of the less. The realised self of each of us is a 
distressfully poor thing, and yet upon its insight and its 
action depend the redemption of that greater self, whose 
limitations no man has discovered. It is, to use a figure, 
as the relation between a country and its government. 
The country is ever greater than the governing body ; and 
yet, for its development, the former must depend upon the 
latter. 

What are these central governing powers, or officers, upon 
whose action the fulfilment of a human being depends? 
We cannot, as yet, go to psychology for an answer, because 
she is still in the act of determining whether or no there be 
any spirit. Where we appear to forsake the dicta of our 
more ancient guide, philosophy, it is only as we are led by 
common intuition. That which all men perceive to be true 
of themselves may be considered with a view to the conduct 
of the affairs of the inner life, just as it is wise to arrange 
our outward affairs on the belief that the sun rises at sue 
an hour and sets at such an hour. The actual is o 
immediate consequence than the apparent fact. t 

As I do not know of any book to recommend to parent. 

VOL. XII — NO. 1. 
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“ OURSELVES, OUR SOULS, AND BODIES.’ 


— in the conduct of life in 
which should help t ieir d whic h are neither precisely 

matters such as I to offer here an outline 

ethical nor religiou > * n view in t he form in which 

if to intelligent children and young people 

of any age, from eight or nine to eighteen or nineteen 

I think that in teaching children mothers should make 
their own of so much as they wish to give of such teaching, 
and speak it, a little at a time, perhaps by way of Sunday 
talks. This would help to impress children with the thought 
that our relations with God embrace the whole of our lives. 
Older students of life would probably prefer to read for them- 
selves, or with their parents, and the more advanced teaching 
which is suitable for them will pass over the heads of their 
younger brothers and sisters. 

THE COUNTRY OF MANSOUL. 

I. 

“Do ye not like fair londesr” says King Alfred; and he 
answers himself: “Why should I not like fair londes ? They 
are the fairest things in God's creation.” And of all the 
fair lands which God has made, there is no country more fair 
than the Kingdom of Mansoul. 

The soil is, almost everywhere, very fertile, and, where it 
is cultivated there are meadows, corn fields, and orchards 
with all manner of fruit. There are, too, wild nooks, with 
rippling streams bordered by forget-me-nots and king-cups, 
places where the birds nest and sing. There are hazel 
copses where you may gather nuts, and there are forests 
unlovel^ ^ ere are wildernesses, too, marshy and 

to recti’ , b i th6S ® ° nl y wait for good and industrious hands 

countrv D ^ them 38 fertile as the rest of the 

for rte wofki? Under , thesurface He beds of fuel to be had 

cold hearth-stone ^ 0 n6Ver be a 

diligent wnrkprc i re man y other mines, too, where 

like coUer ’ T °"' y Useful and necessary metals 
predo C u°s PP “„„r Whenle^o “ d g °' d ^ 

rest, for there are trees for h ^ ^ W6ary they ™ ay 
plav-fields Anri shade and shelter, and pleasant 

a P ^:\te m l;2““s”7« s hear the laUght - 0f 
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,o ^ - 

things produced by Mansoul to other countries'LTnd ‘ h ° Se 

Upon these rivers, ton tar and n ear. 


Upon these rivers, too, sail the shin, of , Iar and near - 

passengers and goods. There are busrcWes a in S M nngin , g 
and these, also, are pleasant places; because, though tee«e 
factor.es where men work and make all manner of thing! for 
home use or to be sent abroad, there are also fair and beautifo 
bu.ld.ngs, palaces of delight, where are gathered the trea!um 
of Mansoul .-gallenes of precious and beautiful pictures 
painted by the great artists of all countries, statues of the 
heroes that are had in reverence there, halls with organs of 
noble tone which can roar like the thunder and babble like a 
child, and all manner of musical instruments. To these halls 
great musicians come and play wonderful things that they 
have made ; and the people of Mansoul listen, and great 
thoughts swell in them, and everyone feels as if he could 
get up and go and be a hero. 

There are libraries, too, such libraries! containing every 
book of delight that ever w r as written. When anybody sits 
down to read, the author who made the book comes and leans 
over his shoulder and talks to him. I forgot to tell you that 
in the picture galleries the old painters do the same thing; 
they come and say what they meant by it all. 

There is no city in Mansoul so built up but there is plenty 
of space for parks and cricket-grounds, playing-fields and 
places where people meet and are merry, dance and sing. 
Nobody need be poor in Mansoul, and if anybody is poor, 
neglected and stunted, it is for a reason which I shall tell you 
by-and-by. 

The best treasures of the country are kept in the fairest of 
its buildings, in its churches, which are always open so that 
people may go in and out many times a day to talk with God, 
and He comes and speaks with them. But, indeed, He walks 
about everywhere in the land, in the workshops, in the 
picture galleries and in the fields ; people consult Him about 
everything, little things and great, and He advises a out 
them all. Much remains to be said about Mansoul, bu 
think I have left out the chief thing-the “Delectable Moun- 
tains,” where people go that they may breathe moun am > 

• flowers, and brace their limbs 


gather the lovely mountain 
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and their lun^^he toilsome delight of climbing ; from 
the top, they get a view that makes them solemnly glad f 
they see a good deal of Mansoul, and they see the borders of 
the land that is very far off. I have said they see a good 
deal of Mansoul; they cannot see it all, for a curious thing is, 
that no map has been made of the country because a great 
deal of it is yet unexplored and men have not discovered its 
boundaries. This is exciting and delightful to the people* 
because, though here and there Mansoul is touched by 
another such country as itself, there are everywhere reaches 
which no man has seen, regions of country which may be 
rich and beautiful. 

II. 




iou are thinking, 1 daresay, 
country Mansoul must be! But, like most other lands, it is 
subject to many perils. Unlike most other lands, however 
Mansoul has means of escape from the perils that threaten 
it from time to time. In other countries we hear the 
government blamed if poor people have not bread, and if 
rich people are annoyed by the crowing of a cock. This is 
usually great nonsense, but it is not nonsense to blame the 
government of Mansoul for the evils that occur in that 
country, or it has usually large power to prevent those evils. 

“r ™T,7 S g0Verned 1 wi " tel1 later - Mean- 

o” ti r d '*!' he " something of the perils which may 
overtake poor Mansoul and all that are in it. * 

sloth ,hTsnr e e,r St . C °T 0n evil is a sort of epidemic of 

sit with heavy eyesand^ fold ^ h ° le COUntr > r - The scavengers 

accumulate in the streets Th T™ ^ ^ refuS6 and filth 
say, “ What’s the good ?» e farm ers and their labourers 

or to sow the seed. Frui^d g ° ° Ut wkh the pl ° Ugh 

because no one cares fri • , . rops frorn the trees and rots 
harbours because nohnri^ 1C ^ Up ' S ^P S Pe idle in the 
librarians let their booKl™ — anythin & from abroad. The 

insects and neglect their d ? U / led ’ n dust and devoured by 

grow dim and tattered fo U ^ ° k rat -hering more. The pictures 

whole country thinks if- V VV f nt °i care 5 ar *d nobody in the 
Sometimes the people^tifl Whlle t0 d ° anythin & at a11 * 
know that play without work / ^ l ° play ’ but moSt P ersons 
soon comes to a stop, a i )ecornes ‘lull after a time and 

n( so the people, whatever be their 
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business in Mansoul, sit^T^^ITr 
folded arms and hanging heads. 8 b With dul1 eyes, 
Another risk that Mansoul' runs is tW r 
grations. Sometimes an incendiary ' win la ° n /^' C ' >, ’ fla - 
from some foreign country, perhaps with t hi he P ° rt 

of setting fire to what is Ut it „»1 wT “ 

fire things by accident because he £rofr h \ Sete 

inflammable they are. The fire once begun, ,he J^TcaS 

precfoTwX T* ^ ‘ "° bla buiXgs 

precious works of art, farmsteads with stacks of corn 

everything is consumed, and ruin follows the track of the 
ire. Sometimes these fires arise in Mansoul itself. I have 
told you that the country has great beds of underlying fuel. 
Here and there, inflammable gases break out on the surface 
and a spark, dropped in the region of these gases, is 
sufficient to cause a wide conflagration. But the people 
ought to be as careful as people in Switzerland are when 
a hot wind called the Fohn blows, and orders are issued 
that everyone is to put out his fire and his lights. 

Sometimes there is a visitation of the plague, because 
dwelling-houses, streets and out-buildings are not kept clean 
and wholesome, and the drains are allowed to get into disorder. 

Sometimes the springs swell in the hills and overflow the 
rivers and there is a flood ; but this is not always a misfortune 
in the end, because much that is rotten and unclean is swept 
away, and lands washed by a flood are very fertile afterwards. 

Again, it may happen that the crops fail, though the land 
has been diligently tilled and good seed sown. But neigh- 
bour states are kind, and help Mansoul in these distressful 
times ; and the crops of the following year are generally 
abundant. 

Another cause of occasional misery in Mansoul is that a 
spirit of discord breaks out now and then among the 
members of the community, and becomes sometimes so 
violent as to lead to a devastating civil war. The servants 
and workmen will not obey the masters, and the masters will 
not consider their servants, and are at feud among them 
selves; one member of the ministry chooses to attend to t e 
work of some other member; all useful employments are 
. neglected, and the people are a prey to envy and discontent 
I might tell you of some other causes of misery 
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Man soul, but shall mention only one more, which is by far 

‘"L^ely and 'smihnT as'the "country is when it is well- 
ordered/ it has the property of emanating mists, chilling, 
soaking mists, dense and black ; not a ray of the sun can 
penetrate these mists, no light, no warmth, no seeing of 
one's way; so that the people say, “There is no sun, and 
some of the more foolish add, “There never was a sun in 
heaven, and there never will be.” When they cannot see 
the sun, of course they cannot see each other, and blunder 
against one another in the darkness. You will say that 
many lands, especially high lands, are subject to blinding 
mists, but nowhere can they be so thick and so heavy, and 
nowhere do they lie so long, as in the Kingdom of Mansoul. 
One quite exceptional thing about these mists is, that they 
also, are largely under control of the government, especially 
of the prime minister. How this can be so I cannot fully 
explain to you here, but you will understand later. 

Because all these things can happen to Mansoul, you must 
not run away with the idea that it is an unhappy country. 
On the contrary, it is radiant and lovely, busy and gay, 
full of many interests and of joyous life, — so long as the 
government attends to its duties. 

III. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF MANSOUL. 

1 m USt g r Ve UP attem P tin S to talk about Mansoul in 
parables. I daresay you have already found it difficult to 

t eVe , rythlng fit; but > ne ver mind, what you do not 
see aw W , y0U ” ay U " dereta " d some day, or you may 
Ev e r h r" g g be ‘ ter f n , d ,ruer which is intended 

and to be ho C ' * ° r nian ’ ls a Kingdom of Mansoul ; 

great e b : te b0r " a hu r" bein ? is coming into a very! 

heroism/ wisdom a 7d kno 7 ° f S°° dness ' fatness! 

is why i have s"d Aaf ° P ° Ssible t0 us all. That 

Of the Kingdom of MansoulTthaMs^XT'k ‘ he b ,° Undari< ? 

IS possible to any one person M ° b ° dy kno ws how much 

without recognizing tffis Th P perSOnS £° throu g h life 
they can do and feel kn ^ hdVe n o notion of how much 

out poor, narrow and H be; and so their b ves turn 

P , narrow and disappointing. It is , indeed, true that 
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Mansoul is like a^reT^TdT^^ 


There are many Officers of State, each with his distinct 
work to do in the economy of this Kingdom of Mansoul and 
if each does his own work and if all work together, Mansoui 
is happy and prosperous. I will give you a list of a few of 
the great Officers of State, and later, we shall consider what 
each has to do. lo begin with the lowest, there are the 
1 squires of the Body, commonly called the Appetites; then 
come the Lords of the Exchequer, known as the Desires ; the 
Lords of the Treasury, that is, the Affections; then the 
Toreign Secretary, that is, the Intellect, with his colleagues, 
M y Lord Chief Explorer ^Imagination) and My Lord President 
of the Arts (the ^Esthetic Sense) ; the Lord Attorney 
General, that is, the Reason ; the Lord Chancellor, that 
is, the Conscience; the Prime Minister, that is, the Will. 
I here are various other Officers of State, whom we cannot 
name now, but these are the chief; beyond and above all 
these is the King ; for you remember that Mansoul is a 
Kingdom. These various Ministers sit each in the House 
with the ordering of whose affairs he is concerned. These 
Houses are the House of Body, the House of Mind, the 
House of Heart, and the House of Soul. 

I do not wish you to understand that all these are different 
parts of a person, but that they are different powers which 
every person has, and which every person must exercise, in 
order to make the most of that great inheritance which he is 
born to as a human being. 


(7'o be continued .) 


